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TO MAKE FRIENDS ACROSS THE 
BARRIERS THAT HAVE GROWN 
UP BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Quakers going 
to China on 
goodwill visit 


Five, or possibly six, Quakers will leave London Airport 
On September 27 to engage in a good will mission to 
ina. The visit will mark the culmination of over two years 

of careful preparation and study by a Quaker group specially 

med to make ready for such an opening, if it should occur. | 


athers On ways of reducing international ten- 
thar: and to make friends across the barriers 


| Chasitemund-Schultze, 


Poligy attitudes and methods of international 


The Society of Friends regard the mission 
1.2 Natural sequel to the Quaker Mission to 
hoscow of 1951; and, as with that Mission, 
bod, Ope to make contacts with Christian 

€S, including Chinese Friends; to talk 
h representatives of the Government and 


A ave grown up between East and West. 
and, as in Moscow, they expect to engage in 
™ and frank speaking. 
Hy OERALD BaiLey, well known as a Quaker 
Udent of international affairs, will be the 
®nly member of the party who was also 
“Member of the Mission to Moscow. 
The other four already chosen are: 
JANET W. REES, who before 1947 was in 
China for the greater part of 25 years; 
JoHANNE MADSEN REYNOLDS, the Danish- 
born wife of a British Friend, who worked 
BN = ON BACK PAGE 
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PEACE JOB FOR 
HIROSHIMA 
MISSIONARY 


b. A young Canadian missionary from atom- 
Brabed Hiroshima, the Rev. ERNEST 
is to succeed PERCY BARTLETT 
General Secretary of the International 
‘llowship of Reconciliation. 
ercy Bartlett is retiring after two decades 
figg U'Standing service to the Christian paci- 
he, movement, much of his work having 
re undertaken in close association with 
ge Lansbury. 


Emest k his new duties 
in 1956 Best will take up his 


& This change was announced after the IFoR 
oy €rence reported for Peace News by 
Rat WALKER of the American 
‘liowship of Reconciliation. 


EYOND co-existence to reconciliation was 
dj the recurring theme of the speakers and 
In -Ussions at a week-long conference of the 
hela Rational Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


© fr t Vaumarcus, 
Wizard ee 21 to 27, a 


F Peakers included Martin Niemoller_ and 
fs of Germany; Canon 
Sets Raven, William Sewell and Lillian 
Hoi, t8on, of England; Hannes de Graaf, of 
Rog", Kaspar Mayr, of Austria; Henri 
Rue and Andre Trocmé, of France ; Culbert 
“Nber and John Nevin Sayre, of USA. 
ther Ttessing themselves to the conference 
Me of “The Christian and Co-existence,” 
de, ‘Peakers emphasised the necessity for 
ot PBoing changes in attitudes and policies 
it} i, Hons and their leaders if “ co-existence 
"iva Mean more than a breathing spell for 
Powers. 


Niemoller’s warning 


outartin Niemoller warned that unless 
tive F Oy was reunited as part of a construc- 
lio, -©Y start for that divided nation, unifica- 
Teen way ultimately come about anyway when 

tm; t military groups in West and East 
&nq .""Y call for a union of the two armies 

vy “€w version of militaristic nationalism. 


Pop 2nes de Graaf, Chairman of the Dutch 


were being treate 


Horace Alexander writes 
to The Times 


GANDHI’S VIEWS 
ON GOA 


Horace Alexander, British Quaker who 
was closely associated with Mahatma Gandhi 
in the campaign to free India, has replied 
to The Times’ criticisms of the non-violent 
campaign now being undertaken by Indians 
to free Goa from Portuguese rule. 

An eye-witness account of some of the 
incidents in which 28 unarmed Indians were 
killed on the frontier of Goa appeared in 
Peace News on August 26. x 

In a letter to the Editor of The Times, 
published on September 5, Horace Alex- 
ander writes : 


Sir,—In his articles on Goa on August 25 
and 26, your Delhi Correspondent has, I think, 
rendered a valuable service in opening a 
discussion on the place of what Mr. Gandhi 
called satyagraha in international relations. 

Will you allow me to comment on some 
of the issues he has raised? we 

First of all, what did Mr. Gandhi himself 
understand the role of satyagraha to be? In 
the course of 20 years’ close association with 
him, I discussed this matter with him more 
than once, and I think I have read most of 
what he has written about it in the last 20 
ears of his life. 

Mr. Gandhi believed (as who does not?) 
that the continued use of armed conflict as the 
normal means of settling differences between 
masses of men is disastrous for humanity and 
needs to be superseded by other methods. 

As far as possible, of course, both in inter- 
national and in industrial and other group 
relations, negotiations and arbitration should 
be preferred; and Mr. Gandhi again and 
again showed himself a patient conciliator. 

But he also believed that situations some- 
times arise when one side to a dispute shows 
itself so obstinate and unyielding, so unwilling 
to agree to any compromise, that the other 
party is obliged to look for some effective way 
of showing that to it the continuance of the 
status quo is intolerable. Such is, I take it, 
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After visit to camps, MP says— 
GET RID OF THE 
CALL-UP 


GE CRADDOCK, Labour, MP for 
Ga tasitord South, and Chairman of the No- 
cription Council, will call for an inquiry 
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40 pe -cPtible so far. Yet change has proved 
Wert + Possible and the rigidity in the East- 
We aim sion lessened, But the radical change 
ORider |, WOuld mean that peace is no longer 
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Dut that peace itself indicates the 
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Martin 


Otla the FoR, Garth Macgregor of 
Man Toh: was elected to succeed retiring Chair- 
1 Nevin Sayre of New York. 
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Divert the £1,600,000,000 now absorbed in armaments to 
civil use, and provide food, clothing, security and peace for the 


millions who suffer as do this Korean 
mother and child. This is the theme of 
the War on Want, and the view expressed 
by Sir Richard Acland at the opening in 
London of the Third Way Conference. 
UNATIONS 


Arms cost millions, but 
for Anna Maria the 
price of happiness was 


£230 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 
OR Anna Maria Ascione, aged nine 
and a resident of Naples, “‘ Operation 
Eyesight ” has been successful. 
Rejoicing with her are: 
@ International Help for Children who 
raised enough money to bring her to 
Moorfields Eye Hospital, London, for an 
operation that could not be performed in 
Ttaly ; 
@ The Italian Consul in London who paid 
Anna Maria’s fare ; 
@ The pupils at a girls’ school in Dudley 
(Worcs.) who raised £70 of the £230 needed 


to pay the fares for Anna’s mother and 
other expenses ; and 


@ The staff of the INC home at Little 
Ponds to which Anna Maria went on Tues- 
day to convalesce. 


A growth which Anna Maria had had from 
birth over her left eye had grown so much that 
at the age of seven the eye was completely 
covered and she had to lift the growth in 
order to see with both eyes, She was not 
allowed outside her house and was growing 
more and more distressed when her plight 
came to the notice of John Barclay of Inter- 
national Help for Children. 


Anna Maria has gained one stone in weight 
since she landed at London Airport at 
2.40 a.m. on August 10. 


In Father’s Footsteps 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 

AFTER Scarborough magistrates recently 
+% ordered a 22-year-old agricultural worker 
to attend a Medical Board at that resort, he 
agreed to go voluntarily—but said he refused 
to be examined, 

He was John Thomas Gascoyne, Oldfield 
Hotel, Castlegate, Malton (Yorks.) whose 
father was stated to have served two years’ 
imprisonment as a conscientious objector in 
the first World War. 

Gascoyne, said his counsel, had been 
brought up in a home where the enviroment 
of conscientous objection to military service 
was very strong and he was taking the same 
attitude as his father. ‘ 

John Gascoyne was fined the maximum of 
£5 for failing to’ submit himself for a medical 
examination for National Service. 


India asks UN to publish 
data on radiation effects 


NDIA last week asked the United Nations 
to arrange for the collection and publica- 
tion of information on “the effects of atomic 
radiation and on the effects of experimental 
explosions of the thermo-nuclear bombs. 

In a letter to Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, India’s Permanent Representative 
to the UN, Arthur S. Lall, asked that the item 
be placed on the agenda for the forthcoming 
session of the UN General Assembly “as an 
important and urgent question.” He added 
that an explanatory memorandum on the 
Indian request will follow. 


London Conference hears Acland on 


HOW BRITAIN CAN BEST SERVE 


HUMANITY 


Sir Richard Acland, former MP for 
Gravesend who resigned the seat in protest 
at the British decision to manufacture the 
H-bomb, was the second of the two opening 
speakers (he followed A. J. Muste of the 
American Fellowship of Reconciliation) at 
the Third Way International Conference, 
reported for Peace News by Olwen Battersby, 


“WHAT is really needed is not merely 

a cessation of nuclear warfare, the 
end of the balance of terror, a series of 
truces, nor even co-existence. What is 
needed is a new Society.” 


With these words A. J. Muste summed up 
the aspiration of the International Third Way 
Movement: a movement which repudiates not 
only the military preparations of both the two 
power blocs, but also the over-centralised, 
over-mechanised society which deprives the 
individual of an effective voice in his own 
affairs, an outlet for his creative abilities, and 
“a sense of maltering.” 


The new climate which resulted from the 
Geneva Conference had given to the world a 
respite and an opportunity, but if the nations 
retained the society which had led them 
tottering to the brink of nuclear warfare that 
respite was likely to be brief. For as the 
London Times had stated recently: “Tho 
hydrogen bomb might be the greatest deter- 
rent, but so long as it is in existence, it must 
leave a deep undercurrent of fear.” 


Without guidance 


To attend disarmament conferences without 
at the same time considering the consequences 
of disarmament ; to talk of co-existence except 
in the context of peaceful social revolution, 
was both dishonest and misleading. It might 
well be the smoke screen behind which the 
nations were secretly preparing ever more 
deadly weapons. 

The task was not an easy one, A. J. Muste 
contended. We were left entirely without 
guidance for the formulation of a programme. 
In America there was no Socialist movement 
to speak of. In Britain the Labour Party had 
sought to impose the welfare state upon an 
economy geared to war preparation: it had 
created something vastly different from the 
“ workers’ control” and ‘society of cquals” 
envisaged by William Morris and the early 
Socialists, There was no international Socialist 
movement comparable to the international 
Communist movement. It remained for the 
Third Way, or the Third Camp to provide the 
revolutionary vision from which democratic 
Socialism could spring. 

Spontaneously, in many parts of the world, 
Third Way thinking was taking shape. More 
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*¢ Journalist for | 
Peace ” dies 


Devere Allen, Editor of Worldover Press, 
the international news agency which he 
founded in the interests of world peace, 
died on Aug. 28 at the age of 65, following 
an emergency operation at a Rhode Island 
hospital. 

A member of the American Fellowship 
of Reconciliation from the early days of 
that movement, Devere Allen was the subject 
of a feature article in Peace News on August 
19 entitled “ Journalist for Peace.” 


Maurice Cranston, London Correspondent for 
Worldover Press writes: 


The cable with news of Devere Allen's 
death came as a great shock. He always 
seemed so marvellously healthy, so full of 
energy and optimism. He worked as hard as 
ten ordinary men, and his death, I am told, 
was very sudden. 

I knew _Devere for about fifteen years, and 
although I did not see him often in the flesh, 


DEVERE ALLEN 


there was almost always a letter in the post, 
either to or from him. 

He was a wonderful journalist, and no one 
was more respected and admired than he by 
other American journalists. He could very 
easily, if he had chosen, have becn a rich and 
powerful writer for the millionaire press, but 
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Three-fourths of the miseries and misunderstandings 
of the world will disappear if we step into the shoes of 
our adversaries and understand their viewpoint. 

—GANDHI. 


Unconquerable India 


GPEAKING to a meeting of the heads of delegations at 

the Asian-African Conference at Bandung in April, 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that he had never challenged the 
right of any country to defend itself. Speaking for India, 
he went on to say “ We will defend ourselves with what- 
ever arms and strength we have, and if we have no arins 
we will defend ourselves without arms”: and we take it 
that it was because of his confidence that India could 
defend itself without arms that he went on to say “I am 
dead certain that no country can conquer India.” 


We recall these words now because we wish to amplify the 
comment we made in our note on Goa last week : that a policy 
based both on the Gandhian principles of non-violence and on a 
modified acceptance of militarist principles was impossible ; the 
Gandhian conception, if it was to be effective, must be the true 
foundation of one’s political and social outlook. 


In developing this comment we do not do so in any critical 
sense in regard to Nehru. He is a statesman at the head of a 
Government, and he has to take account of what is acceptable 
to Indian opinion in the policies he pursues. We are very 
conscious also that there are pacifists on this side of the world 
who give scant attention to the political problems that a transition 
from an armed military order to an unarmed and demilitarised 


society involve, 


We accept that Nehru is endeavouring to pursue Gandhian 
principles as far as the political basis upon which he stands 
permits, and we note with encouragement that he was reported 
by the Indonesian observer to have exclaimed in the course of 
the speech from which we have quoted: “To hell with these 
two blocs ; our ideology is Gandhi-ism.” 


It is not then in criticism of Nehru’s inconsistencies as 2 
politician that we write, but to point out that these inconsistencies 
are also incompatibles in policy. For when Nehru remarks on his 
certainty that no country can conquer Indla it is upon the 
capacity of his people to defend themselves without arms that 
he bases his assurance, and nothing is added to their strength— 
but something rather is subtracted—by the fact that he is also 
able to indicate that some arms and soldiers exist in India. 


That the Indian people have a great capacity for defending 
what they hold to be right at the price of their own individual 
sacrifice they have demonstrated once again by what has happened 
in Goa, and we believe that a people disciplined and ready to 
resist an invading enemy in this way would be invincible, and 
that the futility of seeking to subjugate them would be demon- 
strated with far less suffering and sacrifice than in a war, although, 
of course, this kind of sacrifice requires a far higher degree of 
courage than the soldier’s. 


When once there is a resort to arms, however, in place of 
the sacrifice of non-violent resistance, the whole situation is 
changed. 

For if arms are to be used there is no virtue in keeping them 
inadequate and ineflicient. Those who depend for security on 
military strength are inevitably compelled step by step to follow 
the logic of militarism. If the warrior can perceive that the non- 
violent resister is an adjunct to armed power it is no longer so 
apparent that its forceful subjugation is a futility. A people 
trying to harness methods of armed defence with methods of non- 
violence will have to measure their arms against the possible 
military threats they face. They will have to join with others 
for greater security and this means that they will have to subordin- 
ate their own plans and policies to the military needs of these 
others ; and whatever they may be able to do in the short run, 
in the long run they will find themselves uneasily aligned with 
one or other of the blocs whose power is dividing and condition- 
ing the world. 

“It is an intolerable thought to me,” said Nehru at Bandung, 
“ihat the great countries of Asia and Africa should come out 
of bondage into freedom only to degrade themselves” by be- 
coming “ the hangers on of this party or the other.” 

That is the inevitable logic of militarism in this present age, 
however. 

If the people of Asia are to keep their integrity they must 
refuse even to temporise with the principles of militarism that 
have brought the rest of us where we are. 


The Final Blasphemy 


bomb 


hydrogen 


Disarmament Talks 
rPUe UN discussions on disarmament 

taking place in New York are in 
the hands of a sub-committce constituted 
from representatives of the US, Britain, 
Russia, France and Canada. 

Whatever conclusions the committee 
may reach will be presented via the UN 
Commission on Disarmament to the 
General Assembly’s meeting in the 
Autumn, The findings will then be con- 
sidered by the next Geneva meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers in October. 

It is highly probable that as with the 
“Summit” meeting no single issue will 
be settled as a result of the various 
stages of discussion, except that the 
matter is to be approached in a totally 
different spirit trom that which has 
obtained in the past—and that counts 
for quite a lot. 

Just as every single disputed issue in 
the world was left in dispute at the 
Geneva meeting on the tacit understand- 
ing that it is better that they should be 
so left rather than that the risk of war 
should be incurred, so the points at 
issue in the field of disarmament are at 
present equally intractable. 

They all hinge on the question of 
effective inspection and, as we have 
previously remarked on this page, we 
believe that it is impossible in the con- 
ditions of today to provide for this. If, 
however, the discussions are now 
genuinely aimed at an understanding of 
the problem instcad of seeking to make 
propaganda in a cold war, we have 
taken a long step along the road to 
the realisation of the conditions of 
mutual trust that we believe examina- 
tion will show to be the only way. 

Of the various concrete plans to help 
along this road we believe that Sir 
Anthony Eden’s proposal for an experi- 
ment in inspection over a limited area 
would offer the most promising start. 

One very obvious consideration in 
regard to any conclusions that may be 
reached is that their implementation 
would immediately cause the position of 
the Chinese Government in regard to 
the United Nations to come up for 
settlement. 


Prepare now! 


FERST the Russian arms reduction, 

then Czechoslovakia and now 
Rumania—with indications that there 
may be more from the other East 
European countries to come; so, 
whatever may happen to the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous problems, we are 
moving towards a period of armaments 
reduction. 

It is time that serious thought was 
given to the practical problems presented 
in arranging that the consequent release 
of labour and resources in the West 
shall not lead to unemployment and 
distress but to a general easing of the 
conditions of living. 

Close examination of the relationship 

of the armaments industry (and the 
services which assist the armed forces) 
to the cconomy, makes it clear, how- 
ever, that progress towards disarmament 
is not simply a question of persuading 
people of its desirability in the cause 
of peace. So many people now make 
their living cither directly or indirectly 
out or armaments or armies that they 
will be disinclined to urge the ending 
of the industries where they work. So 
long as this is the case, those private 
companies which still make huge profits 
from armaments will feel secure. 
_ The mere formulation of an alterna- 
tive “ peace-armaments” programme— 
of capital equipment for under- 
developed countries, public amenities 
schemes and power projects at home— 
will not of themselves be sufficient to 
solve the problem. 

Workers cannot easily be displaced 
from one trade into another; whole 
areas (such as Gloucester, so largely 
dependent upon aircraft production) 
cannot be rendered redundant without 
calamitous cconomic — consequences. 
_This is an aspect of the problem of 
disarmament to which the UN Disarma- 


is justified because it 


Ky 
» 
ment Commission can obviously not 


turn its attention, except in the most 
general terms, It will be up to each 


HE THOUGHT FOR 
HIMSELF 


PPHE dilemma of the Conscientious 

Objectors’ Tribunals is well illus- 
frated by the case, reported in the 
Manchester Guardian of August 25, 
of the objector who said he was a 
Buddhist and who, while not suggest- 
ing that all Buddhists were pacifists, 
“on his own understanding” (to 
quote the chairman of the evidently 
astonished Birmingham Tribunal) 
“thinks that Buddhism is incom- 
patibie with war.” He was struck off 
the list. 

Not unnaturally—for how can a 
court hearing possibly establish it ?— 
the Tribunals find themselves unable 
to recognise an individual religious 
conviction. As those who have 
listened to many hearings will agree, 
when faced with an objection on reli- 
gious grounds the Tribunals spend 
much of their time inquiring whether 
the religious body to which the objec- 
tor adheres approves the objection— 
whether, in fact, the authority for the 
objection lies not in the individual’s 
conscience at all but in the imposed 
teaching of his Church. They appear 
to want an objector to be an obedient 
accepter of his Church’s teaching, and 
are invariably disconcerted, as_ the 
Birmingham ‘Tribunal was by the 
young Buddhist, if it turns out that 
he has not followed a tradition but 
has been thinking for himself. Yet no 
genuine religious conviction can be 
the fruit of anything less than a 
lonely personal discovery. 

Friends must remain desperately 
uneasy about the Tribunals, and about 
Friends’ own relative success when 
called before them, For they must 
realise that what impresses the Tri- 
bunals is not the validity of their 
individual witness but the fact of 
their possessing the label of attach- 
ment to a.body which corporately 
holds strong views about war. They 
are exempted on the strength of their 
label; while Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Anglicans, Methodists, Buddhists, are 
liable to rejection on the strength of 
their label. 

It is easy to criticise the Tribunals. 
But in fact they are having to try to 
discharge a quite impossible task ; and 
the labelling method is their only way 
out. So the Sutton Coldfield Buddhist, 
whose personal divergence from the 
consensus of such Buddhist opinion as 
he was aware of ought to have been 
at least a pointer to the sincerity of 
his objection, is ordered to join the 
Armed Fozces.—The Friend, Septem- 
ber 2, 1955. 


country to make is own arrangements, 


meditating in the Garden of Gethsemane, and 


based on its own situation. 

Now is an appropriate time for this 
subject to be discussed by peace organi- 
sations with a view to pressing for an 
all-party commission to be set up on the 
subject. All the signs are that public 
opinion would welcome such a move. 


‘ssUnited Germany” 
Party 


AJHEN in Germany last April 

* Colonel von Bonin was dismissed 
from Herr Blank’s Defence Ministry, we 
commented that we had not heard the 
last of the issues he had been raising. 


4 

By Dr. CHRISTOPHER WOODARD. The writer, a distinguished physician, caustly 
stir in Conservative circles a few years ago when he announced his support for the Ans! , 
Pacifist Fellowship of which he is now a member. ' 


sion of perfect love and understanding y 


He had been campaigning for military 
plans that were in opposition to tho# 
advocated by the Adenauer Government 
and it was for this reason that he has 
to leave the Ministry. : 

His idea was that there shold be 1 
German conscript army but a» Smt 
professional army, not integrated/in? 
European army but maintained as? 
national army. It should be of # 
obviously defensive character al? 
should consist largely of anti-tank usb 
and deployed along the Eastern fronti¢l 
of West Germany. 

He held that such a conception e 
be much less a hindrance to successil)} 
negotiations for German unity thi) 
would a military plan built on the liné 
supported by the West. ’ 

It now appears that von Bonin 18! 
leading figure in the new Party that 
in process of formation and which is! 
have sections in both East and We 
Germany. 

During the Geneva Conference he 
held a Press conference in conjunctil# 
with Herr Arthur Stegner, a deputy 4 
the Bundestag of the extreme right, 3 
there expounded these views, issuin8” 
manifesto calling for German neutral! 
as between East and West. There/@ 
numerous other extreme right-wing "i 
former Nazi figures associated with 
movement and its Press, including Onl 
Wagener, who was Chief of Staff of # 
Nazi SA in 1929-30. 

The newspaper with which Het 
Wagener is associated as one oO 
publishers is edited by Herr Shefer 
is held to'- have Communist connectio# 

That such a party should be the #@ 
pression of the views of Commufl 
and the extreme Right is not at all ® 
prising. Those whose thought natu: 
runs on authoritarian lines have m= 
in common with each other, whate” 
superficial differences may exist bet 
them, than either have with those W)) 
think as liberals and democrats. » 
a recent article Colonel von BoM 
appeals for a revival of German natio® 
feeling “ before the last spark of res 
for us is extinguished in the wo! 
Dr, Adenauer’s Party will not go 
for ever and when it comes te”? 
superseded the choice is likely tol 
between the Social Democrats # 
people like these. 


Interrogation 
AN example of the kind of thi 
~+* that gets little showing in the Press” 
the West is given in a despatch f@ 
Stewart Alsop from Morocco to 
New York Herald Tribune. a 
He says that he shared a meal wit) 
number of Istiglal leaders, among wht! 
was Majoub Seddik, formerly a rail 
worker. P 
Seddik, like the others, had been | 
prisoned by the French and he sho 
scars on his hands that had bere, | 
flicted, he said, by the French ay 
There was, however, a treatment hy | 
had undergone that was far ‘worse 4 
the beatings that had caused the ie 
This was the bathtub method of i! 
rogation. tah! 
The French, police tied him to a Poe 
with his head hanging down over ®| 
end, the plank was then put ov) 
trestle. Whenever he refused to ans 
a question or gave the wrong ais 
the plank was tipped so that his Pr 
was immersed in a bath-tub of #j 
water that had been placed below: .4 
policemar stood by with a stop-W%, 
and gave a signal when the immett! 
was nearly at the drowning point, ¥ 
the victim was tipped back and ™ 
jected to renewed questioning. ish 
This thing is told, not of the Russ 
or of the Germans of the Hitler reps 
in the war, but of our allies the Fre 
We think it is just as important rf 
they should be spoken of, as sim 
things done by the Communist Rus‘! 


or Nazi Germans. «oi 
We have no doubt that silly 


atrocities are committed by the 
in other parts of Africa. 


‘~*~ 


T LIKE to think that I am a thoughtful 

man, and so I should be, for I have 
had the advantage of a first-class educa- 
tion, and, by the Grace of God, I have 
been privileged to qualify and practise as 
a doctor of medicine. 


When I see patients, I try to help them to 
a maximum extent by relating their physical 
infirmities to the state of their spirit and 
mind, and in doing this I find that it makes 
me attach great importance to my own 
example and witness; all important in view 
of the fact that I profess to be a Christian. 

I wrote just now that I like to think that 
I am a thoughtful person, but there are many 
disadvantages in being thoughtful in these 
days, for we live in an age of fear. 


A Vision 


‘ 

I suppose the two chief causes of our fear 
are the threat of war, and the threat of 
succumbing to malignant disease. But it is 
this fear of war about which I want to write. 


When I think of that, and I do for hours 
every day, I feel no fear myself because I 
happen to be an absolute pacifist, and would 
never justify the use of force under any 
circumstances, but I wish I could pass on my 
confidence in the future to others. 

It seems that many of our leaders are trying 
to do the same thing. 


{ read that the Archbishop of York, for 
instance, has said that the preparation of the 


provides a hope of peace. 

To my way of thinking, if that provides 
a hope of peace, then all my own thinking 
along Christian lines is utterly and abys- 
mally wrong. 

I am a doctor. I spend a lot of time trying 
to remove people’s fears, but it seems 
absolutely fantastic to me that anybody’s fear 
could ever be removed by dependence upon 
something as fearful as the hydrogen bomb. 
To me it is the complete antithesis of the 
peace of spirit, mind and body that I am 
seeking. 

Why do I say this ? Why do I think this ? 
For the simple reason that I take the trouble 
to mect scientists and doctors who know what 
they are talking about, and what they say 
ete the hydrogen bomb is, I believe, the 
truth. 

I learn that radio-active snow has fallen 
2,000 miles away from the site of experimen- 
tal explosions. I learn that already in the 
world there have been over 70 such 
explosions; that one explosion altered the 
genetics of the whole human race; that the 
accumulative effect of such increasing radio- 
activity may not be felt to it's maximum 
extent for at least 1,000 years; that 
inevitably our children will be affected. 

To me, this adds up to the final blasphemy, 
even if Archbishops or Popes or anyone else 
think that such weapons bring a ray of hope. 

And so it was, that in great sorrow I made 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and it is 
from that pilgrimage that I have just returned. 
While in Jerusalem, I spent hours just 


in that Garden I had a remarkable vision. 

‘As I sat in that sacred place, I suddenly felt 
an uncanny feeling that I represented the 
whole of my generation, and that I was wit- 
ness to a scene that had taken place nearly 
2,000 years ago. 

Christ was standing by my side, under- 
going the agony which all Christians are aware 
He had to undergo. 

He is receiving confirmation from His 
Heavenly Father of the fact that He has 
perfectly fulfilled His mission. He has made 
no mistakes. He is perfect, and now all] that 
remains is that He should redeem Mankind 
on the Cross, 


The Only Salvation 


For some inexplicable reason on_ hearing 
this, I stood up and spat straight in His face, 
and for some minutes I raved at Him. 

Why shouldn't we alter the genetics of the 
human race? We have the knowledge and 
we have the power. They aren't under God’s 
control any longer. Why, for years we have 
practised birth control and artificial insemina- 
tion, and what was different about modern 
warfare from the Crusades or any other war? 

I mocked Him, shouting, “I am not afraid ; 
we can alter the course of rivers, we can 
remove forests, we can get all the electric 
power we want; we now no longer need to 
obey God’s laws.” 

I went on and on, until finally I was too 
exhausted to say anything else. 

For a minute or two there Was Complete 
silence, and then Christ spoke, and an expres- 


on His face. 
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of course it is all a blasphemy. You ul 
Badd y 


that, deep down inside you, ou we 


have been able to say any of it unless 


had said it in that wild and unbalanced 
But don’t have any fear. 


nothing can alter truth, and that has 
perfectly revealed through Me. 
““Go back home, and shout from the 


tops that nothing can save the huma? yp 
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but that they return to Me, and that 
returning to the teaching I gave 2, 


. Love always 
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are still’ the same; so much is still the 


back and rely only’and wholly on Mé: 

“When I was on earth, I’ called 
service simple folk, fishermen, and thos 
knew what living close to the soil meant 
that hasn’t changed today, and still thé 


Have no fear. If you ask to be £0 
remember inevitably you will be J 
and I have promised to come again. 

I left Gethsamene with a heavy 5 W 
also with a feeling that I was absolut 
now that I knew truth, and could spe, 


as such to all who came in contact tba 


It was by no coincidence or chancé 
returned to the, private house in 

where I was staying, to find that ano 
had just arrived—none other than 

the Archbishop of York. 
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They Remembered 
Hiroshima Day 


INDIA ; On Hiroshima Day, August 6, at a 
Public Meeting convened by the Indian Fellow- 
thip of reconciliation, the Kerala Peace 
Suncil and the Kerala branch of the Student 
K tistian Movement at the B.M. High School, 
Otlayam, a resolution was passed asking 
Nited Nations and all nations individually to 
take Steps to ban the production, testing and 
Use of all Atomic weapons and to outlaw war 
48 a means of scttling international disputes, 
4nd to settle issues by peaceful and non- 
Violent methods. ; 
ti hurches and all other popular organisa- 
1ons were urged to create the necessary 
Popular opinion along these lines. 
ine’, Passing the resolution the whole gather- 
of tood in silence remembering the victims 
Hiroshima. 
ENGLAND : At Hyde Park Corner, members 
% the Pacifist Youth Action Group, after a 
Piter parade from Dick Sheppard House, 
dressed the crowds, protesting against war 
les, pointing out that war is organised 
» hating and killing. 
eth; AG speakers said that the moral and 
‘hieat values of the British people have been 
lunted for half a century of the bloodiest and 
Most ruthless conflict mankind has ever seen. 
OW was the time to assert a moral revolution, 
Binning with ourselves. e 
Lip service to ‘Peace and Freedom” was 
‘Omething in which most people indulged, but 
there was a great difference between the 
Woolly and sentimental “ peace-lover ” and the 
Var-resister.” : 
ague and grandiose appeals are continually 
le to “mankind” and “ humanity with- 
Ut realising that mankind consists of indi- 
Vidualg cach with a responsibility not to 
IMdulge in the mass murder euphemistically 
Nown as ‘ defence.” ; 
yen Durden Downs, Bristol, a quiet crowd 
Mtyed to Edith Adlam, the much--travelled 
aratker who has lived and worked in China 
st Korea, and who had visited Hiroshima. 
file demanded to know why the British Press 
e, d its pages with sport and fashion, and 
fry sort of triviality, when the need now 
$ Never more urgent for the facts relating 
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nd this indeed the time for any man-in-the- 
ana’, (© confine his interests to local events 
7 football pools ? ; 
chatter speakers were Will Parkin, who 
jwited the meeting, Anglican pacifist Rev. 

nN Page-Wood, vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, 


Stiskington, Alex Lea, and Frederick Forder. 


A: Carrying  black-bordered__ placards, 
qmetican pacrlists led by Dorothy Day of the 
tholic Worker, and A. J. Muste of the War 
wets’ League, presented the Consul- 
letra of the Japanese Consulate with a 
€t for transmission to the people of 


the fead: “Our original convictions against 
Boe, U8e of the A-bomb, by any nations what- 
have been reinforced by the fact that 
the past ten years, new bombs, 
dreds of times more powerful than the 
ecn 
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Hiroshima 


ne LICATION : Those who were not able to 
Rive, “E warnings against Atomic warfare 
addi by the four Japanese women who 
ig 8d over 50 meetings in Britain earlier 
Hyyear, will be able to read their accounts In 
Pubjjgettima, It Must Not Happen Again! 
tion Shed by Today and Tomorrow Publica- 
lio,” Ltd, for the Socialist Medical Associa- 
RooiPtice 6d., obtainable from Housmans 


— "op, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


0 . 
eth write 
— e 
menor Harriman 
ane British Pacifist Youth Action Group 
Mapititain) asked New York's Governor 
an to intervene on behalf of the 
the can pacifists who were arrested during 
ent Civil Defence exercise. 
“Tote 4ixon, General Secretary of the Group 
Abo, “iat “ pacifists the world over care less 
ice Jegisiation than about morality and 
- He added that the young pacifists of 
"O8ecy wished to raise a protest against the 
Vio ttion of those who had practised non- 
id resistance. 
- Bea Louis Kaplan called them murderers. 
Temen- ~ live in fear of these men and 
Tuth» “en they must also live in fear of 
hp ariel € wrote. 
fs repli Gutman, Counsel to the Governor, 
Usa, Puled, “You must understand that re- 


Brog 


Uthorit; £0-operate with the Civil Defence 


tri, ay cit connection with a civil defence 
bra Y Tesult in upsetting the defence pro- 
oe event neouraging others to do so, and in 

of emergency, could have the con- 


People» Of endangering the safety of many 
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ILCOP Annual Conference tells Scientists 


RESIST SECRECY AND 


IESCENCE 


By STUART MORRIS 


of the Peace Pledge Union 


"NNHE danger of the gap between scientists, statesmen and the general public was 


Arnhem on August 23 to 28. 


He said that the sense of distance between 
the specialist and the man in the strect was 
creating a growing threat to the existence of 
that kind of society in which science could 
flourish. The sense of the magnitude of the 
discoveries of the scientists and their effect on 
human life and the sense of a gap between 
scientists and the public produced a hatred of 
the scientist and might lead to a wave of anti- 
intellectualism. It was not right for the public 
in its desire to shift the responsibility for 
policy decisions to place it on the scientist, 
who was not the keeper of the public con- 
science or the maker of national pclicy. 


Scientist’s responsibility 


‘The scientist was the keeper.of his own 
pri.ate conscience, and it was important that he 
should be a person of integrity not casi'y 
slinded by the attractions of public life. He 
had a right and duty to act individually as a 
conscientious obiector if he was asked to put 
himself at the disposal of a policy of which 
he could not morally approve. He must not 
do their thinking for the public, but he must 


CXVER 60 people representative of the peace 
movements in Britain, America, Germany, 
Hol'and, Switzerland, France, Sweden and 
Norway met at Pietersberg near Amhem 
conference of the Inter- 
na‘icnal Liaison Committee of Peace 
Organisations, The main subject was “ The 
Scientific and Psychological Approach to 
Peace Problems.” 


Principal speakers were : 


Dr. Bronowski, the Director of the Central 
British 


for the annual 


Research Establishment of the 
National Coal Board. 

Dr, J. W. R. Thompson, who was in charge 
of the UNESCO programme for occupied 
Germany. 

Dz. Cohen, Professor of 
Manchester University. 

Dr. Bogaardt, a nuclear specialist attached to 
the Roya! Dutch Oil Company. 

Dr. van de Cappello, a well-known Dutch 
lavvyer, and 

Abbe Pierre, of France, former member of the 
Resistance Movement, now world-famed for 
his work among the down-and-outs, 

‘The resident members of conference broke up 

into commissions to continue discussions 

initiated at the plenary sessions, where a 

system of simultancous translation went a 

long way to overcome the language difficulty 

and to save time often spent on separate 

interpretations. 4 


Psychology at 


put his knowledge at their disposal, so that 
they could clearly judge the issues. It was the 
duty of the Government to give the public 
the opportunity to learn all the essential facis 
and to the scientist the opportunity to teac 
and, if necessary, to disagree with Govern- 
ment decisions without fear of discrimination. 
If there was no freedom of conscience for 
scientists there would be an increasing state 
of intolerance and an even more dangerous 
acquiescence in secrecy which itself led to 
totalitarianism. A sense of intellectual. heresy 
was the life-blood of civilisation and part of 
the duty of the scientist was not only to teach 
the scientific method, but also to teach the 
duty of heresy and to persuade men to resist 
all forms of acquiescence, indifference and 


secrecy. 


Dualist world 


mpson, dealing with “ The Psycho- 
lo Wr ae of Peace in Man and Society, 
wofi that they were living in a dualist world 
hecause they tended either to classify man as 
ae omplete materialist or a complete non- 
materialist, when in fact he a the 
product of chemistry and physio se ae 
merely the sum of dreams and my’ = Un i 
it was recognised that he was a synthesis o} 
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both they would be in trouble. So their duty 
was to achieve a_ synthesis between the 
matcrialist and the non-matcrialist, because 
the tragedy of the surrender to one view or 
the other was that man became at war with 
himself. There was no way of establishing 
peace apart from establishing it in the per- 
sons concerned. A person at peace was a 
person who could not be in conflict with 
others, but a person in conflict with himself 
was always a potential means of conflict with 
others. 

They did not distinguish sufficiently between 
the establishment of peace as such and the 
establishment of agreement. It was the role 
of the statesmen to secure the latter, but 
although that might be a necessary component 
of a state of peace, it was not peace. It was 
essential that man should be considered as a 
whole, but the modern tendency to specialisa- 
tion meant that they were constantly looking 
at parts. The danger of peace organisations 
was that they were not dealing with the whole 
of man and the society in which he lived. 
There were three essential requirements if 
they were to see the whole and establish a 
proper order. They must be just, charitable 
and wise. While perfecting means of com- 
munication between people, they had been 
neglecting the attainment of 
between individuals and nations. The true 
peace movement was not an organisation 
against war, but a community of pcople of 
good will capable of playing a political role. 


communion 


What is peace for ? 


Dr. Cohen, who spoke on “The Psycho- 
logical Approach to Peace Problems,” insisted 
that it was not possible to fit in a desire for 
peace with a pre-arranged system of order 
regardless of history. Was it possible, he 
asked, to impose a rational order on some- 
thing which was irrational? Peacemakers 
could not solve a problem until they under- 
stood what the problem was. The task of the 
psychologist was to identify the problems and 
place them in-the order of their priority. 

What was peace for ? 

What would they do with it when it was 
achieved ? 

Could peace be won unless the aims of peace 
were first stated ? 

Peace was not the negation of war. It was 
the acceptance of change. War was part of 
the social heritage and not an intruder, and 
their task was not to leave to the future a 
legacy which would conduce to war. They 
had to face a problem of frustration of which 
there were two kinds. The one arising when 
what was wanted was not there; the other 
when there was a barrier between what was 
wanted and its attainment. 

The former was privation, and produced a 
behaviour which was generally passive; the 
latter was deprivation and resulted therefore 
in more aggressive behaviour. The world was 
moving from the former to the latter state. 


Legal machinery 

Dr. Cohen stressed the importance of leader- 
ship because it was cssential to ensure that 
they had the right kind of leaders. The 
present method of election tended to the 
advancement of the aggressive type and the 
iover of power, and they were not the right 
peopie to deal with disputes in a peaceful 
manner. 

He suggested that before anybody was 
allowed to stand for Parliament, apply for 
an important executive post or accept any 
position involving real leadership, he should 
have to obtain a certificate of aptitude. 

It was too facile to say that if disputes were 
discussed they would always be resolved, but 
it was essential to make the attempt to recon- 
cile divergent viewpoints and to make certain 
that both parties to a dispute really under- 
stood what was at issue and also understood 
the opposing point of view. 

He suggested the adoption of a procedure 
in all matiers of dispute which would 
require that after one side had stated its 
ease the other side, instead of stating its 
own point of view, should state what it 
believed to be the point of view of Its 
opponents. 

Only so could they ensure mutual under- 
standing, prevent distortion and help each side 
to revalue its own position. 

Dr, Cappello after outlining the growth of 
the legal machinery for dealing with inter- 
national disputes, urged that the jurisdiction 
of the International Court should be made 
obligatory on all, and the task of the United 
Nations Security Council should not be to 
decide whether a judgment of the Court was 
to be imposed but how. ; 

The conference also heard from Hein van 
Wijk a description of the work he was doing 
in helpin Dutch courts martial to deal sym- 
pathetically with the many cases of men suffer- 
from some psychological or neurotic disability. 
His talk gave an opportunity of raising the 
whole question of conscientious objection and 
the rights and responsibilities of C.0.s. 
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TINHE control of newsprint, 

the paper on which Peace 
News is printed, ends in March 
next year, 


In 1956 we shall be buying a 
Scarce product in a free mar- 
ket. The price of newsprint 
will almost certainly not re- 
main stable. We may well 
—— need to keep larger stocks, 
with a consequent drain on our cash reserves. 

Readers responded generously to our appeal 
eter ue Beet but we need another £930 by 

ecember if we are to re 
fared ach our target 

Now is the time to plan fund-raising efforts 
for Peace News: an individual effort by selling 
Christmas Cards, or group action in organising 
bazaars, whist drives, dances, concerts, or both. 

We shall enter 1956 with confidence If 
readers enable us to exceed the 1955 target 
and send us with “Cash in Hand” to join the 
queue for newsprint. 


THE EDITOR 


Contributions since August 26: £12 Ss. 2d. 
Total since January 1, 1955: £1,070 19s, td. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News Ltd., and address them to Lady Clare 
Annesley. Joint Treasurer, Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
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THE LOGIC OF GENEVA 


TINHE conclusions of the ILCOP Conference 

were: 

The conference welcomes the relaxation of 
tension following the Geneva Conference of 
the Icaders of the four Powers and the 
opportunity which it has brought for peace- 
ful co-operation between them, Though the 
fear of the hydrogen bomb has been an 
important factor in the situation, it cannot 
resolve any of the fundamental issues which 
threaten peace. This conference urges that 
the logical consequences of Geneva would 
he the readiness of statesmen to accept the 
political and cconomic changes essential to 
peace, 

ihe immediate duty of the peace movement is 
to specify those necessary changes and to 
uw ge peoples and governments to adopt them. 
F':ndamentally this implies a drastic change 
in the relations between nations involving : 
(a) the acceptance of the principle of the 
peaceful settlement of all disputes and (b) 
the redirection of resources from com- 
petitive rearmament to a co-operative effort 
to give to all men the essentials of a full and 
free life. 

* 


This conference urges that special efforts 
should be made to find a peaceful and just 
sohition to the German problem and the 
related questions of European security: the 
problems of the Far East and of Africa. 

In relation to the problem of Germany, this 
conference urges that a just settlement must 
provide for free elections for an_ all- 
German government and German unifica- 
tion within a framework which cnsures to 
all the peoples of Europe the security and 
peace which they desire. Conference 
believes that this would involve the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Germany, 
the dissolution of existing East and West 
military alliances, and the suspension of the 
plans to rearm Eastern and Western 
Germany, leading to all-round disarmament. 
It is of the opinion that the reunification of 
Germany can best be achieved on the basis 
of her active neutrality vis-a-vis all power 
blocs and effective co-operation in building 
a peaceful world. 


In relation to the Far East, this conference re- 
aflirms its belief in the importance for the 
cause of peace of the admission of the 
Peking Government to the Chinese seat in 
the United Nations. This step would open 
up new possibilities for the settlement by 
negotiation of the problem of Formosa and 
of other issues which threaten peace in the 
Far East, and also for the development of 
trade, and cultural relations. This con- 
ference welcomes the increasing importance 
in world affairs of the voice of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, and attaches great sig- 
nificance to the conference and decisions of 
the Asian and African states at Bandung. 
Conference believes that it is essential to 
the cause of peace that the European and 
American powers, whilst being willing to 
put their experience at the disposal of the 
Asian and African states as equals, should 
recognise that the problems of Asia and 
Africa must be settled ultimately by the 
Asian and African peoples themselves in 
accordance with their own wishes ond in 
the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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Thousand Dollar. Prize 


HE “Henri la Fontaine” Prize amounting 

to $1,000 is to be awarded in October 
1957 for the best treatise on international 
non-governmental co-operation. 

Henri la Fontaine, a Belgian Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, was the leading spirit behind the 
foundation of the Union of International 
Associations (UIA) before World War I. The 
UIA, whose UK representative is E. S. Tew, 
91 Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, London, N.3., 
is offering the Prize to commemorate its 50th 
anniversary. 


The prize-winning treatise, which may cover 
the whole field of international non-govern- 
mental organisation, or be limited to a par- 
ticular sector (education, medicine, science, 
religion, the arts, etc.), and which should be 
about 60,000 words in length, will be pub- 
lished in book form by the UIA, copyright 
being reserved to the author. 


——— 
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KATHLEEN CRABB 
By REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Humility, a willingness to learn, and adaptability are essential qualities for 
intending helpers at “The Ifouse of Faith,’ an Anglican Mission Settlement in 
Africa. Above all, they must love the people among whom they work. his is what 
Kathleen Crabb told Reginald Reynolds, the writer of this article. Here he attributes 
these self-same qualities to Kathleen Crabb, 


I ATHLEEN CRABB is just one of a 

group of people—fine, devoted 
workers in South African slums. I select 
her simply because I happen to know her 
and I know that she is a good representa- 
tive of the team to which she belongs. 


I am always interested in the past histories 
of people doing outstandingly good work. 
How did they come to be where they are, 
doing the work they are doing? Where and 
how did the interest and inspiration first 
arise? 

“Kay,” as her friends call her, proved very 
reticent about all this. Deeply absorbed in 
the present and the future, she showed little 
interest in her own past life. I even had to 
guess her age at somewhere under forty, with 
the help of one of her friends, Kay herself 


Kathleen Crabb of Tumelong 


merely said that she ‘supposed everything 
has, under God, led us to today—being born, 
school, university, a very short time as a typist 
at Reuters, at the beginning of the war, then 
a sub-committee of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, dealing with things African, 
until I came out here.” 


A friend who knew Kay at London Univer- 
sity has filled in a few details. Even in those 
days Kay was very active in the Student 
Christian Movement. She was also, evidently, 
interested in drama and my friend remembered 
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her playing Cccily in “ The Importance of 
Being Earnest.” But there was just one clue 
which helped to answer one of my questions. 
“My one real service to Kay,” this corres- 
pondent told me, “was to introduce her to 
my friend Mary Alexander, who was then 
reading Theology at Oxford.” They had spent 
a holiday in France with Mary Alexander, 
who was interested in African missions and 
had later gone to Johannesburg with the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


— 
An 


O that, perhaps, was where it all 

began, if one is looking for a be- 
ginning. In 1946 Kay herself left for Africa 
where she worked until 1949 with the 
Anglican Mission at Orlando, an African 
“location” outside Johannesburg—one of the 
better locations in those parts (though the 
“Orlando shelters,” a collection of ‘ tem- 
porary” shacks put up for Africans nearby, 
have become a notorious slum and there is 
no sign of their being replaced by decent 
houses. ‘“ Temporary” is often a misleading 
word in African housing parlance). 


At Orlando, Kay told me, “I learnt from 
my clders and betters, both African and 
European, how to be a missionary.” She hoped 
she was still learning in her present work, at 
Tumelong, where I visited her in 1953. 


Tumelong (‘The House of Faith”) is an 
Anglican Mission Scttlement at Lady Selborne, 
an African location outside Pretoria. My 
hostess in Pretoria drove me there and I 
remarked that many of the African houses 
we passed looked larger and better than most 
that I had seen. My hostess, however, told 
me that in most of them each room was 
occupied by an entire family—a state of 
affairs to which many people referred later, 
both at Lady Selborne and in the African 
quarters of Johannesburg. 


“In a square mile of densely populated 
Streets,” wrote one of the Tumelong team in 
the Mission's report for 1947-48, there had 
been “until the last few months, only three 
water taps.” There were said to be still only 
36, even in 1953, though the standard of 
cleanliness was, as usual, very much higher 
than in any British slum that I have ever 
visited. My hostess quoted a friend who 
worked in a clinic for African mothers—she 
has been perpetually astonished at their 
cleanliness under such conditions. 


* 


HEN we arrived at the Miasion 
we were taken almost at once 
to the Nursery School. 


Nursery Schools have a very special im- 
portance in African urban life, because the 
wages of the father are seldom, if ever, suf- 
ficient to keep a family. Married women, 
too, must be wage earners. Even so, their 
financial situation is one of permanent despera- 
tion. (The South African Institute of Race 
Relations estimated in 1944 that the average 
monthly income of an African family was 
£9 18s. 1d. and the average expenditure on 
essentials exceeded this by over three pounds 
a month. By 1950, though wages had risen 
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‘“<We want music’’, sing these five-year-olds at St. Michael’s Creche, Tumelong 


by about £3 per month, the monthly gap 
between wages and the cost of essentials had 
increased to £4 15s. 8d.). 


Extreme poverty, combined with lack of 
supervision, accounts for the gruesome story 
of bubonic plague in Johannesburg in 1950, 
when it was found that starving African 
children were eating rats... 


The good behaviour of the children at the 
Tumelong Nursery School astonished me. 


It was tea-time ; and from each of the many 
tables one infant, acting as waiter, carried 
full mugs with great care. The children were 
not cowed or subdued, but intent and almost 
solemn, 


Those who know anything about the usual 
proportion of staff to children in nursery 
schools will probably be astonished to know 
that five adults (four Africans and one 
European) were able to supervise 200 children 
at Tumelong. 


In spite of this not all of the mothers can 
have their children accepted, for lack of 
money. 


A post-war report, referring to the Nursery 
School at Tumelong, mentioned that, at the 
beginning of each quarter, “a queue of 
women, all wanting their babies to be taken 
that day, stretched across the field... Our 
waiting list is about 150, some of whom will 
be seven before their turn comes.” It had 
been decided to build for another 100, the 
local families helping out of their poverty to 
raise the building fund. This local initiative 
has been of great help and encouragement to 
the Mission. 


Perhaps the most interesting example of it 
was the story, told in the report for 1952-53, 
of two African children, a girl and a boy, 
both aged 15, whose parents had left Lady 
Selborne for another location. 
decided to start a Sunday School there! 
“When I visited them recently,” wrote Kay, 
“T found that the boy and the girl, now both 
seventeen, have acquired the help of three 
grown men who seem perfectly happy to work 
under their very junior superintendents.” 


* 


T is bitterly cold in the Transvaal 
winter and the free distribution of 
blankets is just one of the services rendered 
by the Mission. But Kay Crabb wrote recently 
of about 150 needy people who had to be 
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turned away. “ These people suffer so uncott | 
plainingly, and their gratitude for the litt! 
help we can give is somctimes almost “) 
whelming.” 


“ Mercly amcliorative?” Many will ask the, 
I think not—though a cold body is S| 
enough of a blanket and those who free"! 
suffer seldom think of amelioration as ‘“ me 
But at Tumelong they give love and ul 
standing and even hope with the blankets. 


There is also a perpetual and necessf 
nagging of conscience involved in this Woy 
Wealthy Europeans are continually remia 

of it through the Church. | 


When a new centre was opened ad 
Pietersburg, the local Indian community we 
soon mentioned in the reports as contribull® 
more than £120 a year; and those Atria) 
who are able to do so have also respon 
generously to appeals. “The House of Fail 
true to its name, moves calmly from of! 
financial crisis to another, without any! 
feeling that the crises are quite real. 


Seven years ago the Treasurer annoust 
that there was only £9 in the Bank; but Wy 
the desperate situation was being discu™, 
the Diocesan Bursar opened the door to si) 
“A cheque for £150 has just arrived + 
England for Tumelong.” 
again. 


With a population of 30,000, in Lady si 
borne alone, such sums seem very trivial i 
indeed they are. But if you had heard, 
cry of joy with which the nursery ay 
children greeted Kay Crabb I think you wi | 
agree that it was all worth while, 
more money is always needed. 


| 
They were sa! 


“If you do write anything about Al 
long,” said Kay, “ we would be grateful if Ys 
stressed the perennial need for funds.” ! 
those interested, the Tumelong Treasuref a 
be addressed at the Transvaal and Souths 
Rhodesian Missions, 14 Great Petef / 
London, S.W.1.) 


At the moment there is no need for wm 
helpers at Tumelong. But when Kay "4! 
over here recently and looking for peop! (fj 
help in the work I asked her what kiné it) 
helpers were wanted. “Attitude,” she so 
“is everything. Training is too oftef i 
wrong training, and so much has to bé ‘A 
learnt. They must be humble, willing 
learn and adaptable. Above all, they ‘ 
love the people among whom _ they weal 
That goes for all useful service in Aff) 
and it admirably describes the qualities a 
have made people like Kay Crabb islands | 
hope in a sea of despair. 


Germany’s Revolution 


AAILURE OF A REVOLUTION, by 
Rudalf Coner (Cambridge University 
Press, May 1955; Z5s.), tells of the at- 
tempts at revolution in Germany at the 
end of World War I. German nationalists 
described these as a “stab in the back” 
of what would otherwise have been a 
victorious army. This is untrue. One can 
rather say that the Revolution saved the 
army from wholesale defeat and _ the 
country from suffering then what it was 
to have to suffer at the end of World War 
II, when senseless restistance was carried 
on until five minutes after twelve 


The author apparently lived through that 
revolution, as he sometimes relates his personal 
impressions of certain events. I also lived 
through it, and I can corroborate the general 
impressions he conveys and the conclusions he 
comes to, 


The picture of the revolution of 1918, is a 
picture of human inefficiency. This was 
general, including those who had resigned and 
those who wanted to take power, It is un- 
savoury to read of this Mount Everest of 
human weaknesses: for instance when the 
Kaiser's abdication was discussed, when no- 
body among those who had been brave soldiers 
found the courage to speak the truth; when 


silly suggestions were made by otherwise 
reasonable men to avoid what everybody knew 
was unavoidable. Prince Max finally published 
the abdication at a time when it had not yet 
happened, only to be blamed later, as if the 
monarchy could have been saved otherwise. 


20, Bride Lane, 
London, E.C.4 


The writer, Heinz 


The inefficiency on the side of the revolu- 
tionaries was even worse. Practically nobody 
kmew what he really wanted. Imagine the 
revolutionary council of Berlin issuing a decree 
that all orders given by local or provincial 
or even military authorities were valid, with- 
out ensuring that none of those authorities 
were of a pre-revolutionary character. 


The author constanly underlines the decisive 
role of militarism as such. Fritz Ebert, to 
whom Prince Max handed over the Govern- 
ment on November 9, 1918 was the only man 
who knew what he wanted and who knew how 
to act. His preoccupation, even then, was with 
Russia and Bolshevism. He had a secret tele- 
phone line to General Groener, with whom he 
talked every night, pressing him to send 
reliable (i.e. counter-revolutionary) troops to 
Berlin. This was while he was assuring the 
workers that socialism was on its way. The 
military were more adequate to the situation. 
They waited for their hour, prepared their 
troops, and then stepped in to subdue what 
little was left of the revolutionary spirit, 


There are lessons everybody can learn in 
this well-written book, lessons which apply to 
other nations as well. It is an easy task to 
overthrow a rotten regime, but it requires 
much skill and even genius to substitute a 
better one for it. Colonel Lawrence of Arabia, 
after the campaign to liberate and unite Arabia 
had succeeded, and Damascus, the natural 
capital, had been taken, had to ask, “what 
now?” There are the fighters who have won 
the victory, who are devoted to their cause, 
sincere, ready for any self-sacrifice—but utterly 
unable to organise an administration, And 
then there are the others, long €Xp¢tienced in 
such work, but this experience Was obtained in 
the old regime, of doubtful loyalty and un- 
reliable, 


Kraschutski, played an active part in thé 


1918 revolution and later spent nine years in prison for his oppo” 
tion to German militarism, 


ry 
This is the dilemma before every jo 
tion, as Rudolf Coper shows us: eithet 
exclude, or even to extinguish, the ee | 
experts, which means a long lasting oo 
tion with much suffering for the peop! Hf | 
way of Russia—or to give them power, wi wi 
means that the revolutionary effort is 10 
—the way of Germany in 1918, 


Pacifists interested in history can lear 
lot from this book. Their faith in non-vViO" yr 
will be strengthened when they see how a 
fruitful all bloody efforts are. Dem yl 
never has come out of street fighting, not ty 
of flamboyant resolutions. It will com? 
long, steady and indefatigable effort in P's) 
ful evolution and education. This is thé so! 
of England, of Switzerland, of Uruguay 2% ys! 
the Scandinavian countries. It was not th ssf 
of Germany, and, alas, it looks as if milit#®y 
the strongest enemy of democracy, is goine 
have its way once more. I 


(The political party for pacifist? 


invites all readers of Peace News to ne 
and help to put the Pacifist case bel? 
electorate. 


THE FELLOWSHIP PARTY , 


ra 
Already it has been decided to endeavour 10 Got 
test over 20 seats at the next General © 
in the London area alone, Other areas °¢ ecks 
teviewed in the course of the next few 


t 
WILL YOU HELP US BY JOINING now 


Membership form and full details from’ 
ERIC FENNER, GENERAL SECRETARY 29, 
FELLOWSHIP PARTY, 14 PARKGATE 
LONDON, S.W.11 
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Dam Busters 


FEAR part of Mr. Cuming's letter was 
written in a no less emotional state than 
Were parts of mine! I am sorry that it was 
Rot clear that in the phrase “those who liked 
4 nice fight” | was speaking of that minority 
Which undoubtedly docs revel in physical 
Molence, I have met a number of such men, 
and their supporting womenfolk, but I would 
Rot take them as representative of the 
Majority. It is just man’s basic unwillingness 
‘0 slaughter total strangers and risk his skin 
N an abstract cause that has necessitated the 
grading evil of conscription and a reliance 
on artificially stimulated mob emotion. I have 
no doubt Mr. Cuming himself volunteered 
With a genuine and admirable sense of duty. 


_But I hope he will read my letter again and 
“tempt to grasp the essential difference 
velween “animal” and “ physical” courage 
Which I tried to make clear. We all have a 
ie Sree of the former in our make up, and 
schu, it appears it should make us heartily 
ac: and ashamed, for it is stimulated by the 
ements of fear and hatred which make up 
ne bully and the brute. The makers of war 
“liberately play on this revolting side of our 
Mr. Cumings’ and my—nature. 


ie The contempt and the anger we should feel 
enape the system (and its instigators) that can 

degrade ihe human personality that men 
Wo women can behave like animals and 
eld : although admittedly a strong feeling of 
, ff nol! |e Pathy for the victims of violence can easily 
aple sulier so U itl “ad to temporary forgetfulness that the per- 
atitude for the ya P'Tators themselves deserve pity rather than 
netimes almost Ov?) fodemnation. I am frequently guilty of this 

Orgetfulness myself. 


* Many will ask ths But it jis the sentimental notion that 
cold body is gb atrocities are committed in a mood that is 
id those who reall) Merely “ missuided,” as “EX-WAAF” sug- 
elioration as i ®Sts, that all too successfully absolves the in- 
sive love and und? — SWidual from any sense of responsibility for 
with the blankets. rad Part in herd violence. A man successfully 
retual and neces *lned to commit the unchivalrous barbarities 
volved in this wok tharodern war has lost his manhood ; a more 
continually remind® 5; sentimental appeal is necessary to jolt 
2 { se Into examining the fact. He will not 
1s Che to change so long as splendidly unangry 

_was opened ea 4,1 /Stians go on telling him it wasn’t his fault, 
jian community /a| "at he can’t help being caught up in a 
ports as contribu A) vey ine, and that nevertheless he’s a brave 
and those Ain Laer to burn, maim and destroy women and 
have also Tespota dren from the comparative safety of an 
he House of Fal *cfoplane. If instead of being helped’ to 
s calmly from justify and excuse such an action, he could be 
“Iped to see how inherently cowardly it was, 


‘eche, Tumalonj 


er, without any: 
‘e quite real. ;* Js more likely to see the necessity for chang- 


oe is views. No man wants to be thought a 
ward, much less a bully. 


Pérsonally I believe that pacifism is a poor 
Word. The mood it stands for should not be 
Unbelligerent. Pacifism in its proper sense is 

appeal to individual responsibility, a very 
Be cssive attack Cy aoe SUE, oul My 
2 a €f was obviously badly expressed if it gave 
30,000, in Lady | ‘Ne impression that we should be contemp- 
vem very trivial: oi wous of the victims of that all too plausible 
you had heard Tong. Possibly the phrase “ overgrown 
the nursery s¢ twoiboys” caused Mr. Cuming offence. Yet 
b I think you Wis | other description of the men who could 
‘orth while, O° | ? unquestioningly commit the atrocities being 
2ded. Scussed would be not only inaccurate but far 
thing about Al nc Critical. To accuse a man of the reckless 
Id be grateful ify wor ghter of thousands of innocent people 
id for funds.” uld be to debase the very concept of 
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As this is'‘a free service, we reserve the 
right to select for publication notices sent in. 
We nevertheless desire to make it as complete 
a service as we reasonably can, and therefore 
urge organisers of events to: 

1. Send notices to arrive not later than 
Monday morning. 


Letters to 


understand is right and proper. But all too 
often it is the first step to apathy and accep- 
tance. This may not be the age of satire or 
Chestertonian indignation, but better it were 
than that we assume the unreactive, who-am-I- 
to-judge attitude of robots. But I am the first 
to agree that there are right and wrong ways 


of judging. 
JON WYNNE-TYSON. 
9 St. Anne’s Close, N.6. 
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E,ROM the recent correspondence on the 

film “The Dam Busters” it is obvious 
that there is some rather muddled thinking 
on the subject. 


What is essential is the need to confront 
the filmgoer with the unmentioned fact that 
thousands of countryfolk were drowned or 
rendered homeless as part of the unspeakable 
process of “total war,” and thus help in 
creating a revulsion to any such actions in 
the future. 

It is so easy to concentrate on the skill and 
intrepidity of the few employed in the action. 

As a member of a bomber squadron in the 
First World War I can speak with some 
authority. Even in our much smaller forays 
over German towns we simply did not think 
about, nor did the Press reports mention, the 
people underneath the bombs: propaganda 
was supreme, 

But the truth is inescapable now, as then. 
The courage of those few “ Dam Busters” was 
overwhelmed by the slaughter of the valley 
population as completely as the victims were 
overwhelmed by the waters of the broken dam. 


ex-R.A.F, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
Einstein’s Responsibility 
Hi GREATLY appreciate the wide and 


accurate news coverage in Peace News. 
However, there is an implication in the “Letter 
from USA” in a recent issue which perhaps 
calls for further data. 

Regret is there expressed that Albert 
Einstein had not stated repentance for his 
part in the development of the atomic bomb. 

So far as I know the opinion, held by not 
a few in this country, that Einstein was 
directly connected with the development of 
the bomb, rests on two facts: : 

(i) Along with all other pertinent scientific 
facts and theories, the mathematical theories 
and formulae developed by Einstein were used 
by the scientists who worked on the bomb. 
a this Einstein could not be held respon- 
sible. 

(2) A letter to President Roosevelt. Con- 
cerning this letter Einstein gives an explana- 
tion in the article “On my Participation in 
the Atomic Bomb Project,” in Friends 
Intelligencer May 7, 1955, and quoted in 
“Four Lights” (organ of Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom), June, 
1955. This is the article. . 

“My participation in the production of 
the atom bom consisted in a single act: 
I signed a letter to President Roosevelt. 
This letter stressed the necessity of large- 
scale experimentation to ascertain the pos- 
sibility of producing an atom bomb. 

“T was well aware of the dreadful danger 
for all mankind, if these experiments would 
succeed. But the probability that the 
Germans might work on that very problem 
with great chance to success prompted me 
to take that step. I did not see any way 
out, although I always was a convinced 
pacifist. To kill in war time, it seemed to 
me,’ is in no way better than common 
murder. : 

“As long, however, as nations are not 
ready to abolish war by common action 
and to solve their conflicts in a peaceful 
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way on a legal basis, they feel compelled to 
prepare for war. They feel, moreover, 
compelled to prepare the most abominable 
means, in order not to be left behind in the 
general armaments race. Such procedure 
leads inevitably to war, which, in turn, 
under today’s conditions, spells universal 
destruction. 

“Under such circumstances there is no 
hope in combatting the production of specific 
weapons or means of destruction. Only 
radical abolition of war and of danger of 
war can help. Toward this goal one should 
strive ; in fact, nobody should allow himself 
to be forced into actions contrary to this 
goal. This is a harsh demand for anyone 
who is aware of his social interrelatedness, 
but it can be followed. 

“Gandhi, the greatest political genius of 
our time, has shown the way, and has 
demonstrated what sacrifices man is willing 
to bring if only he has found the right way, 
His work for the liberation of India is a 
living example that man’s will, sustained by 
an indomitable conviction, is stronger than 
apparently invincible material power.” 

ADA M. FIELD. 
Guildford College, 


NC, USA. 
Send a Message 


N your issues of December 31, 1954 and 

January 21, 1955, you reported the story 
of a West German lad, Walter Zauner, who 
was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for 
cementing up an explosion chamber in the 
bridge of his home town, already once blown 
up in 1945, as a demonstration against new 
war-preparations, 


The good news has 
now come that Walter 
Zauner, now 23, having 
served 3 years in Straub- 
ing Gaol alongside mur- 
derers, will be released 
in mid-September. He 
has previously been 
offered release on parole, 
but refused, since this 
would have prevented 
him from taking any 
action against  re-mili- 
tarisation, 


Now, however, his unconditional release is 
being greeted by a local committee for the 
purpose, with a special welcome celebration 
on September 17 in Regensburg. Messages of 
cheer, greetings and support from all lovers 
of peace will be gratefully received on his 
behalf by: 

Herrn Josef Bindl, 
Regensburg, 
Lappersdorferstrasse 30, 
Germany. 
DOROTHY M. DIAMOND. 


49 King Edward’s Gardens, W.3. 


Yugoslavs and the WPC 


y JITH regard to “the absence of Yugo- 

slavs at the World Peace Council 
Assemblies” I should point out that a 
Yugoslav, General P. Popivoda, spoke at the 
Warsaw Congress in 1950 and reported that 
signatures were being collected in his country 
to the Stockholm Appeal. Similarly Maria 
Khovitch Bozilka of Yugoslavia told the 
Vienna Congress in 1952 that the people of 
her country are “firmly and inflexibly defend- 
ing the cause of peace and friendship between 
peoples.” Both these speakers were unofficial 
speakers and mixed their praise of peace with 
strong criticism of Marshal Tito. As you 
say Yugoslavia was missing at Helsinki but 
it is my earnest hope that at the next Peace 
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Assembly there will be official Yugoslav 
representation and that they will come for- 
ward with independent proposals and 
criticisms that will make front page headlines 


—even in Peace News 
/ RON MONTAGUE. 
37 Leighton Ave., 
Manor Park, E.12. 


More letters on back page 


- Skeleton in the | 


q 
Cupboard 

i Rs) these days when statesmen of the world 

strut like cockerels, vaunting the fine 
plumage of their “way of life” and crowing 
defiance 1o neighbouring back yards, it is 
salutary to be reminded that their “ more holy 
than thou” dawn song follows a disturbed 
night when skeletons rattled in their cup- 
boards. 

The voices of the 375 members of “The 
Salt Lake Mormon Tabernacle Choir ” (Light), 
descendants of those Americans who treked 
from religious intolerance (during which six 
thousand died) have an emotional appeal far 
excceding their musical quality where tone 
ranks second to time. 

It is good that they should rise from 
oppression to remind us of the song they sang 
in those dark days: 

All is well, 
All is well, 
And should we die before our Journey's 


end, 
All is well! 
It is good for the best of us to be reminded 
we once played quoits with our halo. It is 
good for national humility 


RADIO that history has recorded 


events which affront man’s 
by conscience, 
“Letters Of The Con- 
Joseph demned ” (Third), was a re- 
: view of 250 letters written 
Fleming by a few of those con- 
demned to death—often 
tortured—during the war. 

Professors and students, priests and 
Communists, men, boys and a_ Russian 
girl all wrote with the calm dignity of those 
about to voyage, never to return. One clings 
to the hope that their courage ennobles 
humanity. Remorscless reality cannot hide that 
they were murdered by their brothers. We 
now await the agony of a Kikuyu publication, 


* 


During “The Ritual of Haute Coiffure” 
(Third), Pierre Schneider enjoyed himself im- 
mensely. Is it beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility that the dignified Third was led up 
the garden? 

When one is told: ‘‘ The power of the grand 
coiffeur must be absolute: ‘the women must 
be at our feet,’ one of them said to me, and 
from all I received the same answer: ‘On 
their knees! Slaves! Sheep!’” One either 
questions the sanity of women or wonders 
how large a bulge the tongue made in the 
check. 

" Hair-styling (hair-raising we thought 
would have been a better term) is one of the 
few careers today where one can rise from 
rags to riches. The former gasman will be 
vacationing at the Normandie in Deauville, 
drive a mile-long American automobile, have 
his children brought up by a Swiss governess, 
cruise in the South Seas and have his portrait 
painted by the artist of the day.” 

There is, of course, the risk that when one 
soars from humble employment to such osten- 
tatious displays of wealth, the “artist” jg 
likely to be a gentleman from Scotland Yard. 
However, it is suflicient for us simple men to 
remember that while women’s fashions change 
continually, their design remains the same. 
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Acland and the Third Way 


and more the uncommitted nations had shown 
themselves determined not to be drawn into 
the orbit of either power group, and had 
thereby slowed down the polarisation of 
power. The figure of Nehru, the Bandung 
conference, the role of the “nations between " 
were only a few of many evidences that some 
sort of “ Third Force” existed in the world. 


That such a force should ever become a 
threat in the physical sense was inconceiv- 
able: it was a moral and political force, the 
force of nations and men who had neither 
atomic weapons, nor the ability to make 
atomic weapons. 

As such, it had a great role to play in the 
lessening of international tension, in media- 
tion and in reconciliation. On its strength 
might well depend the future peace of the 
world, 


Burden of respensibility 


“T believe that this country can best serve 
the cause of humanity by pulling out of the 
whole business; pulling out of major war 
preparations, and out of major war alliances ” 
said Sir Richard Acland, whose speech fol- 
lowed that of A. J. Muste. 


But he was not, he hastened to add, in the 
position of the absolute pacifist, who took his 
stand upon an unalterable principle, paying 
no account to the short-term consequences. 

As late as the ‘thirties it might have becn 
possible to defend the democratic way of life 
by international warfare, or by a system of 
collective security. But international under- 
standing alone could ease the present inter- 
national tension and to this atomic weapons 
contributed not ane per cent. Nor did they 
lessen by one per cent the absolute certainty 
that global war meant world destruction. 


He believed the best policy for this country 
was to devote its resources, not to the making 
of atomic war, but to the War on Want; to 
leading a world fight against world poverty. 
Ag "a practical man” ignoring for the time 


DEVERE ALLEN 


@ FROM PAGE ONE 

he prefered to run his own little agency in 
his own uncompromising way. He started the 
No Frontier News Service in 1933, and 
although it changed its name to Worldover 
Press at the beginning of the war, it remained 
substantially unchanged for 22 years. World- 
over Press issued what is known to Americans 
as a “dope sheet,” but a pa a quite 
unlike any other, a dope-shcet devoted to the 
real stuff of history. 

Devere had an office over a shop in a small 
Connecticut town, with three rooms and a 
staff of not more than four to run the agency, 
but he had correspondents everywhere, few 
of them ordinary press-men, many of them 
directly concerned with the actual things they 
wrote about. Everything, of course, had a 
bias, as journalism always docs ; Devere’s bias 
was towards peace and reform, towards non- 
violence and. co-operative enterprise, towards 
education and tolerance and humanity. He 
was fortified with a great faith, and he never 
seemed prey to the sort of despair which 
European liberals so often feel. He was the 
complete idealist, but he was more hard- 
headed and practical, and also more often 
right in his political predictions, than any so- 
called “realist” I have ever known. 

The last letter I had from Devere told me 
that the will for peace was growing in 
America, and that the outlook was better than 
it had been for a long time. Devere himself 
did much to sustain the will to peace in 
America. His work was not widely read, but 
it was read in influential quarters, by the 
makers of public opinion, and the voice that 
has been silenced by his death was a far more 
powerful one than many people realise. He 
was always on the side of what I think the 
right things, and Devere himself was a great, 
good man. 
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being the moral aspect of the question, he 
recognised that competition between the 
Western and Communist ways of life would 
continue--but it would continue on the 
economic front. 


Why then should we devote £1,600 million 
“a year to the front on which we were less 
likely to be called to take part, and almost 
nothing to a competition in which, as things 
were, we should certainly be defeated by the 
Communists? 


“Wor the War on Want” he affirmed, 
“is an integral part of that peaceful social 
revolution of which Mr, Muste has just 
spoken.” 

Whereas in the past the pacifist had advo- 
cated a principle which, however unassailable, 
he must have known could not become the 
practical politics of his country for many 
decades to come, today the renunciation of 
major war might quite possibly be adopted 
as the actual policy of this country. It placed 
on all present, pacifists and “ practical men” 
alike, a heavier burden of responsibility than 
ever before. 


He hoped that the Third Way Movement 
would provide that home, or organisation, in 
which both these groups of people could work 
together for the survival of the whole human 


race. 
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the reason for recognising the right to strike 


cessions have been regarded with the utmost 


deep design intended to mislead and deceive. 


cerity of the Western Powers. * 


certainly be hard to know how it should be 
described ! 
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DANGEROUS DISARMAMENT 


And there was (at the Disarmament Sub-Committee, U.N.) a refreshing and open 
insistence on the fact that neither side could trust the other—which at least is @ 
realistic basis for negotiation. . ., Despite the admission of the decisive reality of thé 
mistrust, the Russians still offer inadequate guarantees... . On the other hand the 
Americans want the machinery for testing the behaviour of nations established before 
the dangerous process of disarmament begins. : 

—Patrick O'Donovan, The Observer, September 4, 1959. 


N a world that appears to have gone a do so to the other a ine world Al 
j . ¢ 1 nations possess armaments solely _ 
little mad, perhaps it ought not tO be do not, cannot, and will not trust each ot 
an occasion for surprise that open mistrust be 
should be hailed as a matter for rejoicing war might add to a nation’s possessions, Wie 
rather than despair. Yet, it seems strange Wat was a kind of sporting Rae 
for a well-known commentator to write ae es ce life ot a ae 
as though until now no one had openly ~The division of the world into two. mal 
displayed any mistrust ! military powers and their permanent dist 
It must be obvious to anyone with eyes to Of scacn. other nas-anyen: eins lon aaa 
read the reports, let alone to anyone on the 


a | 
armaments race until instead of one be of 
spot, that the comments made at the United ee pthst sinning ie race, 8 W 

Nations every time Russia has made any pro- au ree Coen Wi hg Leaner } 
posal, reveal an almost fanatical mistrust. Andeett dic Pers till viewed as? 

Their suggestions, and even their few con- ; yet" disarmament. 1s stt J ‘ef «tht | 
terrible danger instead of a blessed relief: ! 
phrase “‘dangerous disarmament” is ung | 
tionably a most revealing one, for it is if th 
atmosphere that the Disarmament Sub-CoP ) 
mittee meets, and in which talks on disattti | 


In the same way Russian delegates and ment have invariably taken place; fear 


suspicion, and have been invariably indicted, 
in rhetorical utterances as a cover for some 


press, in vituperative outbursts, have put on mistrust of disarmament is as basic to helt 


record their complete disbelief in the sin- task, as fear and mistrust of each other. 


If all this is not open mist i ; gles «ns 
Rote Tustiugy 3 ved Far from being a realistic basis, it is ve 
unsound and unsafe; it has been proved “al 


and over again to be not only unpractica 


SYBIL MORRISON || 
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in industrial relations. 

Satyagraha was, in Mr. Gandhi's philosophy, 
more or less the equivalent in international 
ae of the right to strike in the industrial 
ield. 


Tt was a very important part of his con- 
viction that, in such extreme situations, those 
who undertake direct action should be pre- 
pared to accept suffcring but not to inflict it. 


It is important also to recognise that Mr. 
Gandhi was not a pacifist in the sense in 
which that word is sometimes used. He did 
not believe that war is always the worst 
choice. On the contrary, he again and again 
insisted that those who are not willing to 
follow the way of satyagraha exclusively are 
sometimes under moral obligation to fight. 


I do not know why your Correspondent 
only mentions his approval of the Indian 
action in Kashmir and the Chinese resistance 
to the Japanese. It may be recalled that he 
wrote with the utmost appreciation of the 
heroic resistance of the Poles to the Nazi 
hordes in the autumn of 1939, and showed 
Strong sympathy to the British decision to 
assist the Polcs at that time. 


When, as your Correspondent recalls, he 
urged the British to resist Hitler without 
violence in 1940, this was due to his con- 
viction that the British were of such heroic 
mould that they, if any people, might thus 
show the world a more glorious way of 
resisting, and perhaps in the end subduing, an 
invader. But in fact it may perhaps be 
doubted whether any nation is yet morally 
fit for true satyagraha—resistance in unity to 
the death without hate and without commit- 
ting any violence. 

oe & 


What |relevance has all this to the present 
situation in relation to Goa? 

Mr. Gandhi did in fact express himself 
strongly on the subject of Goa in a series of 
articles and notes that he wrote in his weckly 
paper, Harijan, in the summer of 1946. He 
had received news of the total lack of civil 
libertics in Goa, not as something new, but 
as something that had been going on for 188 
years, 


“To the inhabitants of Goa,” he wrote, 
“T will say that they should shed fear of the 
Portuguese Government as the people of other 
parts of India have shed fear of the mighty 
British Government and assert their funda- 
mental right of civil liberty and all it means.” 

This he considered the primary issue. And 
he expected the Goans to take the first steps, 

But he also made it clear that the issue of 
freedom—by which he meant freedom to join 
free India—would follow. At what stage he 
would have thought it right for Indians from 
outside Goa to join in the struggle is not 
clear, But he made it clear that, in his view, 
the Portuguese, like the British and the 
French, must recognise that the time has come 
for them to withdraw from India. 


In the present mood of Asia, it would seem 
that the only realistic alternative to some 
form of direct action is mediation from some 
Government, such as the British, which is 
friendly to both Portugal and India, Such 
mediation might open the way to a referen- 
dum, 

I do not know why your Correspondent 
thinks the Indian Government is not interested 
in a referendum. That is not my impression. 
Of course, there are ways of consulting the 
inhabitants which prove nothing, Recent 
examples of this sort are not lacking in India 
itself, But the recent experience of the Sudan 
should do something to reinstate the principle 
of a genuine referendum. 

If the Portuguese Government will allow 
some representative of the United Nations the 
necessary authority to allow a genuinely free 
vote, surely neither side could object; for 
both declare their conviction that the people 
as a whole support their claim. 


Yours, &c., 
HORACE ALEXANDER. 
144 Oaktree Lane, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 29. 


Surrey PPU 


The Surrey Arca of the Peace Pledge Union 
will be addressed by T, Ramesan, when it 
meets at 17 Hill Road, Carshalton Beeches, 
‘at 3 p.m., on Sunday, September 11. His talk 
will be on India, 


In fact trust and armaments cannot go to- 
gcther; they may give a sense of mistaken 
security to those who hold them, but cannot 


QUAKER MISSION 


= FROM PAGE ONE 


for Friends in West China between 1940 
and 1946; 


CHRISTOPHER B, TAYLOR, treasurer of the 
Friends Service Council and widely 
travelled in the service of that Council ; 
and 

J. DuNcAN Woop, now secretary of the 
Quaker International Centre in Geneva 
and formerly with the Friends Ambulance 
Unit in China (1940-45), 


The invitation to Friends comes from the 
Chinese Peace Committee. 

They expect to travel out via Delhi—where 
they will hope to make contact with Indian 
leaders—and Hong Kong, arriving in Peking 
on October 3. 

Their stay will extend over nearly a month, 
and about half of that time will probably be 
spent in Peking ; but their detailed programme 
will not be known until they meet their hosts 
in the capital. 

Visits to Mukden, Shanghai, Nanking and 
other cities are also likely ; and the party will 
ask permission for some of them to travel 
west to Szechwan, where Friends’ former work 
was centred. 

cea for Gerald Bailey, who will return 
to England via the United States, where he 
will be lecturing and attending the U.N. 
Assembly, the party expects to be back in 
this country on or about November 1. 

* * * 


Next week Peace News will commence a 

series of articles summarising an important 

Quaker peace document: “Speak Truth to 

Power,” Published by the American Friends 

Service Committee and obtainable in Britain 

from Housmans Bookshop (Peace News) at 
Is. 9d. (post 2d.). 


LETTERS 


World Citizen’s Code 
you publish what you consider might be 

_ 4“ World Citizen’s Code.” This may well 
give rise to the misapprehension that its terms 
reflect the viewpoint of the Commonwealth of 
World Citizens, which is not the case. 

What you have in fact set out is a war 
resister’s code, and world citizenship is 
brought in in an extremely vague and nominal 
sense, characteristic of many who employ this 
expression without serious consideration of its 
implications. 

Living in the world makes no one auto- 
pe a citizen of it, however universal 
may be his outlook and however humanitarian. 
For citizenship to exist there must be a 
politically organized community of which the 
citizen is a member, which gives him both 
rights and responsibilities. The world citizen 
of your Code is little more than a militant 
pacifist, allying himself with all others who 
may participate in such a resistance move- 
ment, and promising to keep faith with them. 

The world citizen, on the other hand, is 
first of all a world loyalist, who has “ con- 
tracted in” to a politically organised com- 
munity representative of such citizenship, and 
thereby has undertaken certain ee obliga- 
tions towards every section of the human race, 
His pacifism is identified with those obliga- 
tions, which inevitably require him not to 
destroy those he is pledged to serve. Peaceful 
behaviour and the pursuit of peace is inherent 
in his citizenship, but his primary function is 
exemplification of world unity and service for 
the benefit of every nation. That is why the 
world citizen can take no part in any “anti” 
activities, which includes “ anti-conscription ” 
and “anti-war demonstrations.” 

If pacifists want to be world citizens—as 
they should, and many are—the way is open 
to them. But pacifism is not synonymous with 
world citizenship. 

HUGH J. SCHONFIELD, 
Secretary for Planning, 
Commonwealth of World Citizens, 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, 
London, W.8. 


[Far from being vague, we used world 
citizen in the very precise O! sense: 
Citizen of the World: one who is at home, 
and claims his rights everywhere-——ED, PN]. 
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In the present situation it is more | 
possible, it is probable, that both sides la" 
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cnough to blow the world to pieces, ‘ 
due to mistrust they have every intention 
retaining. P 
Plainly the real problem is not how to sal” 
guard ourselves against the use of the am 
ments which would be retained under. 
agreed measure of disarmament, but how,! 
overcome the determined distrust in each 0' 
{ 


to flaunt and flourish our mistrust, but h? 
with patience, to find a way to overcome It” 
The only realistic answer is that the nati” 
should come to an agreement to abandon 
method of war; if nothing else this is at est 
commonsense, since all sides are afraid of wit 
consequences of a major war. 
The vicious circle in which suspicion crealé 
armaments, and armaments create suspicl? 
must be cut at some point, and obviously | 
only point at which the cut can be made 4 
the point of total disarmament, Disarmaméy 
would not be dangerous if the enemy had” ) 
arms. .. wl 
_Renunciation must cease to be a happy 
pious phrase, flung about by statesmen ff 
scientist, it must be turned into™a™ pra 
wally by some one nation showing that My 
can be trusted; words no longer have ee 
power to do that ; it must depend upon de 
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ENDSLEIGH 


CHRISTMAS. CARDS) 
AND GIFTS 


are produced each year by Peacé 
News to raise urgently needed funds 
for the paper’s work. 


which thwarts and stultifies all efforts ; not 4 


i 


‘ 

The selection for 1955 includes 

Thirty delightful new Christmas Cards, from 
24d. to 7d. each and including peace message 
children’s cards and a wide variety of colour 
designs, 

A new set of Endsleigh Painting Cards—Chii 
mas Cards designed in outline for colouring, 
entitled “ Christmas in Other Lands.” 6 asst” 
for Is. 8d. 

The Peace Diary for 1956, with an enlarged ! 
ternational Peace Directory—2s, 6d. 

The Little Book of Carols—an international © 
lection, with words and music—lIs. 3d. 

Christmas Writing Pads, Wrapping Paptl 
Labels, Calendar Gift. Cards, " Peace! 
England ” Postcards and 


We aim to raise £1,500 from 
Christmas Card and Gift sales, and 
invite every reader to help by order 
ing a set of samples and collecting — 
orders from their friends. Discounts 
are allowed on all orders over £1, and 
there are special terms for bazaar’ 
and for shops. 


33 different Sample Cards for 10s. ($1.59) | 
8 assorted from each range 2s 6d. (35 cents) 
Including envelopes and post free. 


Order your samples now, and make an 


early start ! ~~ 
A uhh selina id CRS A ba a 


To ENDSLEIGH CARDS, 3 Blackstock Rost | 
London, N.4 of 

Please send me a 16s./2s. 6d. Sample Se” 7 

Christmas Cards, r 


I enclose 8. d. i 
Name tn... one eee aeeead am ny 
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